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THE RUINOUS COST OF CHINESE EXCLUSION. 

A LABOKING MAN TO LABOBING MEN. 

BT JOAQUIN MILLER. 



" Whom the gods would destroy they first make mad." 

True it is, skilled labor is getting higher wages than it received 
last year, in the city, but if it costs now much more than it cost 
then for bread and meat, where is the good or profit to the work- 
ing-man ? And is it quite equitable that the laboring man of the 
city should entirely ruin the laboring man of the country, without 
even saying so much as " by your leave " ? 

Last year, and I think my case a fairly average one among the 
small farmers, I was able to pay my taxes from the income of 
my land. I rented most of it to dairymen. At that time, they 
could get hay put in the barn for seven dollars a ton. This year 
they have to pay fifteen dollars a ton, and they find trouble in 
getting it delivered, even at that. They are moving out. And 
why can't they get hay at a fair figure? Simply because there is 
not enough labor in the land to harvest and deliver it. 

There is more hay this year than in any one year in the last 
twenty. There are not only tons, but hundreds and hundreds of 
tons, of hay rotting and rusting in the dust only a few miles 
from my back door. And it will rot in the rain this winter, and 
cattle must die in herds. And then meat and bread and all things 
must take another leap upward. 

A short time ago some friends came to see me from Fresno in a 
great rage, saying that the Japanese raisin-pickers were demand- 
ing two dollars and a half this year, instead of one and a quarter, 
as last year. And why not? Our chief objection to them, and 
to the Chinese also, was " Oriental cheap labor." And then, does 
not the white man demand all he can get for his labor ? 
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"My friends," said I, "shall I tell you what to do in order to 
get cheap labor? Kepeal the Chinese Exclusion Act, and also 
make it safe and agreeable for the Japanese, and you will have 
ail the cheap labor you like, and at your own price." 

T saw strong, tall and shapely white men piling bricks in the 
city, by thousands, not long ago. It was dirty, dusty, hard work 
for such men. Such work should be done by little yellow Can- 
tonese. They grow close to the dirt and dust, and it does not 
hurt them to lean over and hold the head down all day. Besides, 
they will do the work at half or quarter the price. The white man 
should be doing something better. 

The editor of a certain magazine has written me asking for an 
article on the Exclusion of the Japanese. After careful consider- 
ation, I have decided to answer directly to the laboring men, in 
whose interest, no doubt, the article is asked. 

In the first place, then, I must decline to urge, or even enter- 
tain, the impossible. There can be no Japanese Exclusion Act; 
but there must be, and there should be, very soon, a repeal of the 
Chinese Exclusion Act. I can remember, and so can some of my 
fellow laborers, when the most unpopular man in any community 
was an "abolitionist." At the first political convention I ever 
attended, at Eugene, Oregon, the two leading Democrats, after- 
wards United States Senators, in their heated rivalry violently 
and vociferously accused each other of " abolitionism." The same 
sort of reproach, even extending to personal violence in some 
quarters of California, rests on the man who dares say the Chinese 
Exclusion Act must and should be repealed. The change of senti- 
ment in this matter must come, and it will come as suddenly as 
the odium passed from the abolitionist in the earlier time. 

Let me quote a paragraph from a despatch from Washington, 
on September 13th : 

" The labor question on the coast, the Secretary said, was becoming 
more serious every day, and he instanced the fact that the navy-yards 
at Mare Island and Bremerton were working far under their capacity 
by reason of the labor famine. He pointed out that in the West farm- 
hands were being paid as high as six dollars a day." 

Six dollars a day for farm-hands ! I have only now returned 
from a three months' tour through Oregon, Washington and 
Idaho. I saw in that tour fruit of all sorts, in their season, rot- 
ting on the ground, not only by tons, but by hundreds and him- 
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dreds of tons. I saw great machines in the harvest-fields, all 
kinds of traction-engines, mighty reapers drawn by as many as 
thirty-six horses. Yet, despite this energy and industry of the 
brave producers, there lay thousands on thousands of acres all 
going to waste. And the feeling of the honest tillers of the soil 
at such loss, after all their care and their great outlay, was at fever- 
heat. I promised them to appeal to the people. 

The honest farmer is not the only sufferer. The world wants 
this bread. In some parts of the world it is needed, and needed 
badly. The Chinese people are starving for this bread, starving to 
death in multitudes. These people would be willing to work for 
fifty cents a day. This nation is going to say : " Let them come 
and work." They want the work, the farmer wants them to have it. 

And is their work going to compete with you or me, my fellow 
laborers ? Not in the least. On the contrary, it is the very thing 
we need, as much as the farmer needs it. To illustrate. I paid, 
the last time I was down to my grocer's, eighty cents for a twenty- 
pound sack of flour. A few years ago, before the Exclusion Act, 
I paid only seventy-five cents for a fifty-pound sack of flour. You 
all did the same. You are paying just about a triple price now. 
Why? Because the farmer is paying more than a triple price for 
his labor. This sort of labor does not at all conflict with the 
labor of any one in the industrial storm centres. No laborer in the 
city wants to get out to work on the farm, be he white or black. 
But the little yellow Cantonese laborer and the little brown 
Nipponese, growing close to the ground and able to get down to 
the work they so much need, want to get out into the fields by thou- 
sands and by thousands. They could, and gladly would, bring 
bread prices back and down to their old normal conditions. They 
could, and gladly would, not only reduce the cost of living at least 
one-half, but they would save many a good man, the real laborer, 
from bankruptcy; they could save many a beautiful farm of 
to-day from being turned back to chaparral to-morrow. 

Last summer, the Japanese asked only one dollar and twenty- 
five cents a day in the raisin-fields. This season they demand 
double that wage. Last year we paid seventy-five cents a box for 
raisins; this year we will pay one dollar and a half. And for 
what? Solely to suit a few uninformed and short-sighted labor 
leaders of the city, who have decided that they don't like "an 
abolitionist." 
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California has survived in the interior, she has even prospered, 
not because of the Chinese Exclusion Act, but in spite of it. But 
with farm labor at six dollars a day, or even one-half, one-quarter, 
or one-sixth that figure, she is not going to prosper long, even if 
she survives. 

Take my own little steep and stony ranch. The story of its 
unprofitable struggle will illustrate, in a small way, the whole 
situation. I wanted a home for my invalid mother in a mild 
climate, and bought about a hundred acres, and began to plant 
fruit-trees and grow garden-stuff. I first tried Portuguese, at 
forty cents a day. But these thrifty fishermen from the Azores 
soon got gardens of their own. Then I tried the nomadic, 
drunken tramp, tried to sober him up and set him to work. I 
need not recite the dismal struggle or the pitiful results. Then I 
got a Chinaman, whom 1 had known long ago in the mines, to get 
me five Chinese. This was when all things were at ebb-tide. 
Dennis Kearney was in command, so to speak, and Coxey's army 
was in embryo. This old Chinaman got five little Cantonese, to 
be housed and fed at my cost, for twenty-five dollars, five dollars 
each — that was all they asked — he to have ten, per month. 

Then came the Exclusion Act. The rich folk must and would 
have Chinese servants. There was not a sufficient number for 
both rich and poor people, and my little yellow farmers, who 
could now get five times what I was paying, left my " quarters " 
empty on their very first pay-day. 

By help of my first farm laborers, I had set the place into fruit 
and berries. But after two years' struggle, toiling with my own 
hands day and night, I had to let my Nova Scotia apples, Georgia 
peaches and all sorts of costly plants die where they stood, because, 
even when I could get white men to help me, they didn't know 
their work as Chinese do; besides, they were, sometimes, drunken 
and dirty, body and soul. 

Leaving my orchards and gardens to die, as others are beginning 
to do for the same reason, I set most of the place in forest trees. 
I am now leaning on this grove of more than fifty thousand trees, 
hoping that I may yet be able to make the place pay taxes ! 

Meantime, after the orchards and gardens had been allowed to 
go to waste, a few Japanese students came and, between lessons, 
took generous interest in teaching me how to trim and make trees 
grow, as if they had been masters of forestry. Of course, they 
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were of the higher class; but I am bound to say that the dozen or 
more of these people whom I have had with me, more or less, for 
the past twenty years, have compelled me to regard this sort of 
fellow laborer with the greatest respect. The Japanese, at home 
or abroad, is entirely sober and temperate. Born and bred in the 
water, so to speak, he is as clean as the water can make him. He 
is industrious, beyond belief. He rises with the birds, as we all 
should; but he burns the "midnight oil" to excess. 

And now, my fellow toilers, a serious word about those vast 
millions of acres now being opened up by irrigation in Nevada, 
Oregon, Washington and Idaho. If the lack of men to harvest 
fruit and grain this year has entailed the loss of millions on mill- 
ions, what is going to happen next year, and the next year, and 
the next, with these millions of acres added to our present acreage. 
Think it out for yourselves. For you can think, and the time is 
at hand for you to think reasonably and humanely. 

And now let me ask you of the San Francisco union laborers, 
who insist on the exclusion of Chinese labor, How do you compare, 
either in numbers or in strength, with the vast army of laborers 
in the interior who have neither time nor money to attach them- 
selves to any sort of union ? In the language of the Bible, you are, 
both in numbers and in strength, "as grasshoppers in their 
sight." Bear in mind that you and all your unions put together 
are only a very small part of San Francisco. Bemember that all 
San Francisco put together is only a very small part of California, 
and that all California is only a small portion of the United 
States. And yet you, a small, contentious portion and faction of 
a single city, assume to say that California and all this vast inte- 
rior of new homes shall let their crops rot to humor your blindness, 
which has already doubled, trebled the price of your own bread ! 

You remind me of a dear friend to whom I looked up with great 
respect when I was a lad in Oregon. He was a State Senator, a 
kinsman of the great Sam Houston, of Texas, and his one hobby 
was to keep people out of Oregon. He would cry aloud in the 
Senate: "Too many people in Oregon already! Wall up the 
passes ! Wall up the passes ! Keep the people out ! They will 
trample down the grass ! They will ruin the grass, and we want 
tlia grass for our cattle. We want the cattle for California. Wall 
up the passes ! Wall up the passes !" 

Joaquin Miller. 



